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by means of a certain rite, which he performs on the village
beach. He walks along the water's edge by himself in the
night chewing some manababa^ which he spits into the water,
uttering certain incantations. Providing himself with a
bough of the warakara tree, he steps out into the sea and
repeatedly makes a sweeping gesture with the bough in the
water towards himself, after which he throws the bough on
to the beach and leaves it there. At the same time he calls
on all the dugong to come to the harpooners, and names all
the islands whence the animals should muster at the reef where
the harpooners are waiting. He also asks certain spirits to
bring the dugong there.'1 1

' In Samoa " when a boat belonging to any family was
fishing for bonito or sharks it was forbidden to mention the
names of the fishermen by the people on shore, as if they
were talked about they would get no fish. I do not
know whether the people believed that the aitus or spirits
would hear the conversation and report it. If any person
came to the house of a family from which some of the
members had gone on a fishing expedition and were to
ask where they were, they would be told that they were
1 looking aside ' (faasangaese). It was also forbidden to
untie any bundles of native cloth or mats in the house, or
to lift up the nut blinds nearest to the sea whilst the boats
were out. It was also forbidden to wash a bonito on the
beach on such occasions ; whilst the fact of the chief being
angry, or one of the men's wives being sulky or scolding in
his absence, was quite sufficient to account for the fishing
party being unsuccessful."2

Even in England there may be found traces of this primi-
tive belief, that the good luck of fishermen at sea can through
sympathetic magic be directly influenced by the conduct of
their wives at home. At Flamborough In Yorkshire, " we
have the custom of Raising Herrings. It is believed that a
good fishing season will surely follow this ceremony. When
the men are at sea, the wives and other women disguise them-
selves in various ways, often in the garments of their male
relations, and with music and laughter go about the village
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